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ABSTRACT 

High school sophomores' (N=l,717) self-reported 
coursework and grade information for 26 courses was collected as part 
of a fall 1991 Preliminary American college Test Pius (P-ACT+) 
administration, students were from 55 high schools. The accuracy with 
which students reported courses taken and grades earned was 
investigated by comparing this information to data obtained from 
school transcripts. The typical (median) proportion of students 
providing accurate reports of courses taken was 0.96. The typical 
proportion of students accurately reporting grades was 0.64, and the 
corresponding median correlation between self-reported and transcript 
grades was 0.79. Variation in reporting accuracy was founu across 
schools and for selected subgroups of students, students' 
self-reported coursework and grade information appeared sufficiently 
accurate to be used for research concerning the educational 
development of groups of students. Self-reported grades did not 
appear to be sufficiently accurate for use in decisions concerning 
the educational development of individual students. Two appendices 
contain forms used in the study, and eight tables present study 
information. There is an eight-item list of references. 
(Author/SLD) 
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ABSTRACT 

High school sophomores' self-reported MUfse ^ 

as part 0* a 1991 admWstretftoa The accuracy with which studams laported cou^ 

and grwtes eanwd was Investigated by comparffiB 

The typkal (median) proportion of siudefteprovidbigaccufater^^ Thetypteai 
proportion d studems eccw^y leportii^ gmdes was .64. and the corresponding median correlation 
bslM^ seif-reportsd and transcript grades wra .79. Variation in r^xyting acct^acy was fourvS across 
schools, and for selected sut)group8 of students. Studwits'setf-r^ed course work and grade Infomiatlon 
appeared sufBcleittly accurate to be used for res^rch concerning the educational development of groups 

ofstudems, Self-^epoited grades did not app«ir to be suffkrfentiy accurate for use In dedstoiw concent 
the educational development of individual students. 
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ACCURACY OF SELF-REPORTED COURSE WORK 
AND GRADE MFORMATION OF HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 

An imerest in natk)nai educationai r^orm has bean pmsm since the early 1980s. »ts origins are 

r^le^edfei the wiitbigs of such groups as the NatkMi^ (1983) and 

the National Science Board Commission on Precollege Education toi Mathematics, Science, and Technology 

(1983). In response to the reform movement, statewide assessment programs are being developed 

(Fbeslone, 1990). Such programs typlcaBy use tests to measure the academic skOls and knowledge 

studente have acquired as a result of exposure to educational curricula, tt is not uncommon tor these te^ 

to be standardized measures, the scores of which have been validated for use as measures of education 
develofvnwit. 

Standardized tests are increasingly being used as part of outcomes assessment studies, for the purpose 
erf evaluatb^ educational programs. It has been suggested that otter indicators of educational development, 
such as sun^eys, interviews, and school records also be used for this purpose (Cohen. 1988). Interpreting 
the relationships between students' test scores, and their course work and grade infonnatlon obtained from 
school records can be usehil in outcomes assessments. For example, a program may receive some form 
of si^>port (e.g.. funding, personnel) on the basis of Its students* test scores. This practice could be justified. 
In part, by Investigating whether sufficiently strong relationships exist between the scores and students' 
grades, whteh are an alternative measure of performance. Data on students' course work and grades, 
therefore, are important In outcomes assessments. 

Orw traditional source of course work and grade Infonnatlon is school transcripts. There are practteal 
problems associated with using transcript data from different schools, however. In most states, course 
(rfferings and grading standards are schod-specric. making comparisons across schools difficult. For 
example, a course titled 'Algebra I" at one high school may be Wentlfled as "Mathematics r at ancaher 
school. In addition, similar grades from two high schools may represent different levels of achievement. 
In order to compare educaltonal growth across schools, course offerings and grades must therefore be 
converted to common scales. The course wori<, grades, and GPAs recorded on students' transcripts need 
to be transcribed, recoded, and key-entered prior lo analysis. These tasks are tedious, often tlme- 
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coi«iOT*iB. and may stitt not be sufftetert If course 

these reasons, an altwfwthw tolling transom One option to use students* self-reports 

d coim» work and QiadB Infonnatlon. provided that such reports 



The P^CT+ Program is an assessment system designed to provide tenth-grade students with 
Infomiatlon that v^riB be heljrfid as they plan for poslsecondaiy education. Students' perfonnance on the 
P^CT+ Is reported as scaled scores, ranging from 1 to 32. bi four academic areas: English. Matf^matics, 
Readbig. and Science Reasoning. A Composite score, bt»sed on tlw average of the four scaled scores. Is 
also reported. 

The P.ACT+ is mcreasingly being used In outcomes assessment. The current P-ACT+ system collect^i 
gsnerai Wonnatlon about the number of years of course work planned In English, mathematics, social 
studies, natural science, and fwelgn language. It does not, however, collect specific course work and grade 
lnfonnatk>n. Further, the courses a ^enl has taken cannot be distinguished from those s/he plans to 
lake. As part of a (^ot project for an assessment program in one southern slate, a one-page fonn. called 
the Course Grade Infonnatlon Sectton (CGIS) was developed for admlnistratton with the P'ACT+ (see 
Appendix A). The CGIS collects course work and grade Infonnatton for 26 courses In the areas of English. 

mathematics, social studies, natural science, arts, and foreign languages. 

The purpose of this study was to verify the accuracy with which high school sophomores reported 

course work and gr^ Infonnatton. as collected on the P-ACT+ CGIS. li sufficiently accurate, this 

InfomiatkMi could be used as an alternative to that obtained from transcripts In outcomes assessment 

studtes. 

For several years. ACT has examined the relationships between students* s^-reported course grades 
and the conespondlng grades ot^ined from school transcripts. Strong r^attonships betwtf^n self-reported 
and transcript grades indteate accurate reporting on the part of students Correlattons between self-reported 
and transcript grades have been found to be fairly strong, ranging from .80 (Sawyer. Ulng. & Houston. 
1988) to .91 or .93 (DavWsen. 1963; Richards, Holland. & Lutz. 1966; Vallga, 1986). 
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Data 

The P-ACT+ was admbiisterad during Ot^ober and November. to a representative san^ of 
sophomor» from 83 hi£^ schools in a southern Slate. Each student completed the CGIS and the piarmed 
course wori( items on the answer folder as part of the test admMstration. Ali completed test matwiais and 
CGIS fwms were tfien returned to ACT for scarmbig and scoring. 

CGISfbnns were <^3tlcaily scanned and students' response were entered Into a comp^ Thlsflte 
contained students' r^jorts of courses taken and grades earned, as well as each student's name, SSN. race, 
gend^, high school code, and P-ACT+ Composite score. 

To vwtfy the self-reported cowsewori( and grade data, participating high schools were asked to send 
transcripts fw a representative sut)sample of their P.ACT+ -tested students. TWs subsample, consisting of 
about 1.400 students, was origln^y selected for i«e In another study, and was strattfled on the basis of 
such variables as school size and control (e g., publte. private). Some schools also provkJed transcripts for 
their P-ACT+-te«ed students who were not Included In the subsample. Data for these students were 
Included In the study, thereby augmenting the subsample by about 300. 

Schools were also asked to send either c<»jrse listings or a course catalog, to facBitale the review of 
transcrifSs and dasslfteatton of courses (described below). Transcripts and course listings wore received 
In January and February. 1991. All high schools used a flve-poinl grading scale (A. B. C. D. F). when 
awarding grades to students. This scale was consistent with that of the CGIS. 

TIw transcript data v»we transcribed onto speciaiiy-developed coding fonns (see Appendix B). whteh 
allowed the recording of both primary and alternate courses, if a student's transcript indteated that a certain 
course was not taken, tl^ the transcript reviewers searched for any potential rftemate courses, using the 
course listings for assistance. In cases where courses were not readBy Wentillable, the reviewers contacted 
the relevant high school and Inquired about the contents of the courses. For example. If (general 
Mathematics (a primary course) dW not appear on the student's transcript, then the reviewers looked for 
an alternate course, such as Arithmetic or Pre-Algebia. Or, if the reviewers notteed that Agricultural Science 
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was taken In^ead of Physical Science, but were not cwlain vwhether R .was equh/^ert to the primaiy coume. 
they comacted the school for additionai infomi^ioa 

Mtm the course work and grade data were transcrtbed, ttiey were key-entered and imtM to the CGIS 
file. The resulting analysis fBe contained 1.717 matched student records from 55 Wgh schools. 

Procedures devetoped by Sawyer, Laing, and Hou^on (1988) were used to Investigate the accuracy with 
whteh students reported course work and giale Information. Two types cS conwfeons were made 
b^een ttie audertf-reported data and the transcrlpl data: studei«8' seports of course woA taken and the 
course work Indicated on their transcripts, and mudents* reports of the grades earned In those courses and 
the grmies reported on their transcripts. 
CoigseWoric Taken 

The seff-rerorted course work Infomiatlon coBet^ed on each student s CGIS was compared to the 
bifomiatton frwn the iranscrija. If the student and transcript data for a course agreed 0 they both 
Mtoated that the student had either taken or not taken the course), then the student's response for that 
course was classified as constoenl. Othenwise. the response was classified as Inconsistent. This 
dassifteatkm procedwe was i»ed for each of tfw 26 courses from the CGIS. 

Frequencies of consistent and Inconsistent responses were computed for each of the 26 courses. The 
analysis for each course was done using student Infonnatlon pooled across schools. The analysis was also 
done wftWn each school; school ^Isttes were then summarized across schools. A school had to have a 
minimum of 15 students who reported having taken or not taken a partteular course to be Included In a 
summary. Performing the analysis across and within schools was Intended to detennlne whether accuracy 
of students' self-reports was related to the partteular high schools they attended. 

Frequencies were also calculated for sheeted student subgroups across all schools. The subgroups 
Included race (black, white), gender, and P-ACT-^ Composite score range (M4. 15-16. 17-18. 19-32). The 
categories of P-ACT+ Composite score were selected to correspond to the quartBes of the distribution of 
Compete scores for the samf^e. 
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Students' seif-reported gf»te$ and transcript grad^ firm converted to numeric equlvitfems (A=4, 
B»3, C=2. D=l. F=0). Then, for each course, the grades r^>orted Ijy a student were compared to the 
grades reported on the transcrifrt. To be fnduded fn iWs comparison, ttw studert had to have reported a 
grade for a partteitor course, and Ws or her transcript had to show a corresponding coufM Sawyer, 
« al. (1968) used an addittonal requbemefti: Studeitfs must fiflso have Wteated that they had taken the 
course to be btduded In the comparison. Fimher analysis of these d^ showed that this reqt^rement 
yielded virtually Identical numbere of students wfth relevant course Wormallon. 

The last {l.e.. second semester) ^e recorded for a course on the transcript was selected for 
con^arison to the self-reptMted grade. The last recorded transcript grade was selected becaim ft was the 
test grade received before completing the CGIS. For those transcripts wrtiere a primary second semester 
grB(te was not recorded, the primary first semester grsKle was selected. If both the second and first 
semester grades for the primary course were missing, the second seme^er alternate course grade was 
selected. If the second seme^er attemate course grade was also missing, the first semester alternate 
course grade was selected. 

Alternative hierarchies of grade selection coi^ have been chosen. The hierarchy used by Sawyer, et 
al. (1988). consisted of second semester primary, second semester altemate. first seme^er primary, and 
first semester altemate cowse grade. This hierarchy was also examined; It yielded results virtually Identical 
to those used here. 

The following statistics used by Sawyer, et al. were calculated for each course: 

1. Proportion <rf s^JdBnt records for which the difference between the self-reported grade and the 
transcript grade (denoted by D) equaled zero. 

2. Proportion of records for which the absolute value of D (|D|) was less than or equal to 1. 

^ VBl^?f of"^ °' difference between the self-reported grade and the transcript grade (average 

4. Average value of the absolute value of the difference between the self-reported orade and the 
transcript grade (average value erf ID I), and «««« 
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5. Strength or the retettonsWp between se»f-r^ 
correiatton coeffictent). 

These siati8lk» were computed using data pooled across sc^^ The statlsUcs were also computed wftWn 
e^ school and thim summarized across schools. At least IS students with setf-reported and transcripi 
grades were required for a sc^ to be Induded hi the summary for e«^ course. Due to small sample 
sizes, subgroup analyses by race, gender, and P-ACT+ Composite score could not be performed within 
schools. These anriyses were, NJwever. performed i»lng data pooled across schools. 
RatetlonshlDS Between Report ing Accuiagy and Hloh School C?hafaclqri8lb8 

To hvosligate whether the accuracy oS students' self-r^XHts d courses taken and grades earned was 
related to characteristtes of the high schools they attended, correlations were computed between several 
of the accuracy statistics and high school characteristics (e.g.. number of ^udents eniolled, annual per-pupH 
expenditure, percentage of students in the dlstrtet below federal poverty level, percentage erf black and white 
students In the district). The school, rather than the student, served as the unit of analysis In this case. For 
example, there were 39 schools with sufficient numbers of students to allow an average value of D to be 
caictMed for English I. When the average values of D were correlated with school characteristics, the 
resulting conelatlon coefftelent was based on 39 ot^ervations. 

ResiAs 

Accuracy of Course Reporting 

Proporttons of consistent responses between students' seH-reports of courses taken and the infomiatlon 
obtained from transcripts are reported for each course in Table i. Four courses had 100% consistent 
responses between students' and transcript reporte of courses taken: Other Mathematics. Astronomy. 
Gemwn. and Other Language. Urge proportions of consistent responses were also found for French (.99). 
U.S. History (.98), and Engilsh I (.97). The smaller proportions of consistent responses occurred for 
General htethematlcs (.83) and Algebra l (.87). The typical (median) proportion of consistent responses 
across courses was .96, as shown at the bottom erf Tat>le 1 . 

The results of the withln-school analysis. Indicating the extent to which students at different sciiools 
accurately reported courses they had taken, are reported In Table 2. This analysis showed some variation 
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m a»uracy across schools for some cour^ as Wustrated by the minimum and ma)dmum values for such 
cowses as Algebra II (.60 and 1.00. respecth^ly). General Math^natics (.65 and 1.00). and Algebra I (.68 
andl.OO). Howevw.giaatervariaMltyocciOTBdbrtweenscho^ 

below the median proportion than b^ween schools propcmions of consHsem responses above the 

median proportion. For exan-^. <rf the elgrt schools wllh suflWert numbers of students In General 

Mathematics courses, four had median proportl«is of constelert respwisw 

to .K and less than .90. and four had median proportfons that were greater than .90 and lew 

tolOO. Therefore, half of the schools for any particular course had proportions dcon^ 

greater than .90 (which is the smallest median proportion reported In Table 2). 

One high school was associated with the minimum proportion 0f consistent responses for six of th*:- 
courses (Algebra II. Worid History/ClvSization, Physical/Earth Science. Biology i. Spanish, and Otiw 
Language). Had this particular high school not been Included In the analysis, the ranges of proportions of 
consistent responses for three of these six courses woidd have changed considerably: The minimum and 
maximum proportions for Algebra 11 would have both been 1.00. and the proportions for iJpanlsh and 
Physteal/Earth Science would have ranged from .96 to 1.00 (instep of from .90 to 1.00). and from .76 to 
1.00 (Instaad of from .71 to 1.00). respectively. The range of proportton of com)sim responses for the 
other three courses would have been nearly Identical, with each minimum proportion changing by no more 
than .02. 

gUlWroyp analyggs - Proportions of consilient responses across ail students and schools by race, 
gender, and P-ACn*+ Composite score range are reported in Table 3. Males and females tended to report 
courses taken with compaiaWe accuracy (median proportion of consistent respomes across courses = 96 
vs. .97. respectively). The accuracy of self-reported course work of black and white students was also 
comparable (median = .96 vs. .97). Other racial/ethnic groups were not examined due to small sample sizes. 

Most of the courses had only small differences in the proportion of consistent responses between 
gender or race subgroups. The largest race or gender difference identified for any partteular course 
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oeeuned tor Phystod/Earth Science (femtfes gave eonsW^ 
males 92%). 

Thei«poi*»BOtcon*t«iti«spoiv«v«recoinpai^ Convoao»co,Bmna>s. 
Students w«h Convoslte scores less than 16 oa™ eonswe^ 
StudemswM,Con,posltescoresbe^»«,17.18«»reslmtorlnthea«^ 

with Composite «»res ol 19 or more (nwllan proportion ct consistent responses = .98 and .97. 
respectively). 

^Bacv ot fimde Recpltlna 

Tl» results lor tl» accuracy of seW-reported wades tor each of the 26 coun»s are reported In Tab^ 

Courses WW. tower tl»n 15 students (e.g,,Convuler Mathematics) were exdud«^ The 
correlations l»tween self-reported and tianscripl flrades tor all students ranged from 58 to .85. as shown 
In the last column of Table 4. The courses with the laigest correlations between self-reported and transcript 
gmdes were Spanish (.85), Geogmphy (.84). French (.83), and Ghtes/Amerlcan Government (.82). The 
courses with the smaHest correlations Included Art (.58), General Mathematics (.66). Music (.67). ar<t 
ChemlstTy (.70). 

The proportion o( students tor which the difference between the self-reported grade and the transcript 
gmde equaled zero P) ranged from .51 (Genen^ Mathematics) to .83 (Music). The average value d the 
difference b«ween the self-reported grede and the trenscrtp grade ranged from .02 (Chemistry) to .50 
(Qeneid Mathematics). The proportion of Sudents tor which the absolute value of the dWerence between 
grades (|D|) was less than or equal to one ranged from .89 (General Mathematics) to .98 (Chemistry). The 
average absolute value of the dHferance between grades ranged from .22 (Music) to .63 (General 
Mathematics). General Mathematics yielded, lor tour of the five grade accuracy statistics, the least amount 
of correspondence of any course between students' reports of grades earned and the grades reported on 
their transcripts. 

The withm-school analysis yielded results tor some courses that varied considerably from one high 
^ to another The results are reported In Table 5. The largest diftorence (D) between the minimum 
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and maximum proportjoris <rf ^onts raportbig accurate grades occufrad fw GeneraJ Science I; 35% of 
the studer^ at one school reported accurate gf«ies, as compared to 100% of the studer^ at another 
school 0he median for this course was 63%). On average, the difference between the minimum and 
maximum proportions of accurate reports for all courses was atx)ut .44. One high school had the minimum 
prc^x>rtion of accurate reports for four of the courses (English II. Biology 1. Art and Music). Had this 
particular high school t)een rernoN^ from the analysis, the mMimAn proportions d acoi^ 
these four courses would have changed from .45, .39, .41. and .57. respectively, to .53, .50, .50, and .70. 
then^y decreasing ttw variaticm in gade reporting accuracy. 

Vartetion across high schools was evident for the cither indict of reporting accuracy. Fcm- escamiide. the 
minimum and maximum coneiatlons t)etween self-reported and transcript grades for aii courses differed, on 
average, by about .44. One high school had the minimum con^elatlon for six of the courses (English 11, 
Algebra 11, Worki t-iistory/CivSizatlon, Civios/American Govemmertt, Biology 1, and Spanish). This particular 
hi0i school was not the same high schcxjl that h»j the mirtimum propc^icxi of accurate r^x>rts for four 
courses. Had this high schcxil been excluded from the analysis, the minimum correlattons for five of the six 
c(Mjrses WHJid have incrMsed significantly. The minimum con^rtUon vwjuld have IrKireased from .40 to .80 
for English il. from .39 to .60 for World History/Civilization, from .56 to .65 for Civics/American Government, 
from .48 to .54 for Biology I, and from ,67 to .76 for Spanish. The variation In reporting accuracy across 
schools would consequently have been diminished. Nevertheless, the variation across schools suggests 
that the particular high school a student attends is somewhat r^ted to the accuracy of the grades s/he 
reports (si the CQIS. 

Suboroupanah/ses. Grade accuracy statistics for subgroups of students across aii schools are reported 
In Tables 6. 7. and 8. A comparison of results for females and males is provided In Table 6. The strength 
of the relationship between self-reported and transcript grades was almost identical for females and males 
(median r=,77 vs. .78). However, the two subgroups differed somewhat with respect to the average value 
of ttre difference between self-reported and transcript grades (.26 vs. .31). 
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AB grade accufacy siattetlcs tUffered for black and whfta studwHs (see Table 7). with white students, m 
general, reporting grades more accurately than black students. For exan^e. the proportkw cS students for 
wf^ the dUferew* brtween the self-reported grade and the trarwtpt grade eclated zero viras .52 for 
blacks and .65 for whites. The average value erf the difference between the self-reported grade and the 
transcript grade was .49 for blacks and .23 for whites, and the average absolute value of the difference 
between grades was ,58 for blacks and .39 for whlte& 

DWerences m the accuracy of students' reports of grades by range of PnACT + Composite score are 
provWedlnTablea The largest nwdlan correlatton across courses oetwoen self-reported and transcript 
grades for any of the P-ACT+ COTnposlte score ranges was found for the Coir.poslte score range of 15-16 
(r=.76). The smallest median correlatton occurred for the 14 or less range (r= .66). The resuHs for 
Composite score ranges di 17-18 and 19-32 vtere sMSax (r=.71 and .73, respectively). 

As the P-ACT Con^joslte score Increased, the median average value of the difference between grades 
decreased. A similar relationship was found between the median average of the absolute value of the 
difference between grades and the Composite score. Consistent with this flndlr^. a direct relattonshlp was 
observed between the median proportton oS differences between grades *>qualing zero and the P-ACT + 
Composite score: The median proportton of differences between grades equaling zero increased as the 
P.ACT+ Composite score Increased. These nndli^ suggest that studerts with higher P-ACT + Composite 
scores report their course gradss more accurately than those with lower scores. In addition, students with 
tower Composite scores app«ir to exaggerate their course grades. 
ReoortinQ Ancuracv/Htah School Charact eristic Relattonshlos 

For four courses, there were suffteient numbers of high schools (10 or more) for correlations between 
accuracy statistics and high school characteristics to be computed. Correlations between these variaWes 
were computed for English I. Algebra I. Physical/Earth Science, and Biolc^y I. 

For English I, a statistically slgnifteant (p < .05) con-elatkm of -.50 was found between the percentage 
of students In the district IMng below the federal poverty level, and the correlation between students' reports 
of grades and transcript grades. For Biology I. a correlatkjn of .63 (p < .05) was found between the average 
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value of D and percentage of students below the pow^ These resufts suggest that Jess accurate 
i^)ortlng of grades In I and Btology I associated with school 
percentages of students below the poverty level. 

A conelatton of -.82 (p < .05) was found b^ween the average value of D for Physical/Ea^ 
the pwcerttage of whfte studems In the dtetrict A correlation of .75 (p < .05) was fn^ between the 

average value of D for this course and the percerilage of black students In tlwdl^^ These findings Imply 

that niore accurate reportb^ (rf Phy^/Earth Science grades Is assoctoed with sch^ 
bi which thera ara larger percmita^ of whfte ^uder^ 

Discussion 

Students generaHy gave accurate reports of the courses they had taken, as indkated by the large overan 
median proporttons of consistent responses. The median proportton of consistent r^ponses found m this 
study (.96) was similar to that found In some previous research. Valiga (1986). for example, reported that 
studems' responses and transcript Infonnatlon matched for 95% of the ^udents who had taken the ACT 
Assessment in the states of Illinois and Kentucky. The accuracy of reporting found in this study was 
somewhat higher than that found by Sawyer, et al. (1988). In the latter study, the lypteal proportkMi of 
conslslent responses was .87 across 30 courses for a nattonaily representative sample of students who had 
complied the ACT Assessment. 

It is not dear why the proportton of consistent responses found In this study differed from that found 
In the Sawyer, et al. study. One Interpretation relates to the time elapsed between course completfon and 
the reporting of course Infonnatton. In this study, the time between course completion and the reporting 
of courses taken was somewhat brief; sophomores reported one and one-half years of course work. In the 
study by Sawyer, et al.. ACT-tesled students reported three to four years of course work. Because of the 
longer period of time between course compietton and the reporting of courses taken, students may not have 
remembered specifte courses as deariy. or may not have been aWe to locate records of their course work 
as easOy. 
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one 8hc»ld also consider thai «» Sawyar, et al. rtixJy used a naik»^ 
on the be-s o. school (..g., public, CrthoUc). SES, and 19S4« ACT Assessn-n. test volurne. 

Asysle™tlcmndomsamplewa8setac.adt«»naach«raUm In comparison, the sampleforlhbswdywas 
«tect«d from a single swe and less sWngertBrtectlonp«x»durea ware used. For tMs reason, caution 

must be used whan con^iaitaa the results from the two studies. 

The median corralaBon be^«en self-reported and transcript grades (.79> was neady 

median correlation of .80 mpcrted by sawyer, SI rt. (1988). Other grade accuracy atatWIcs, such as the 
awnge of the absolute «lue of the difference b«ween seH.repc.ted and tanscript grad^ 
dbcrependes between the two studies. The median average absolute value ol the difference m gmdes m 
this study was higher than that reported by Sawyer, m al. (.« vs. .33). and the median average value c< the 
differvice in grades also tended to be higher (.28 vs. .23). These discrepancies, while not large, .ugg«>t 
that there may be some dHereiices In accuracy of seff-repoits of course grades for the P-ACT * and ACT 
Assessment The aartler <»ialMcation concerning the differences between the samples lor the two sW^^ 

applies hers as well. 

typical average difference between srif-reported and transcript grades (.28) Indicated, as in previous 
research, a tendency for students to Inflate thdr reports of grades earned. Further, when students 
ov«Blated (or understated) their grades. It was unusual for them to do so by more than one letter grade, 
as indicated by the median proportion of students for which the absolute value of the difference between 
seif-repoited and transcript grades was less than or equd to one (.95). 

Students with high P-ACT^ Composite scores tended to report grades more accurately, as compared 
to students with low P-ACT+ Compostte scores. There were only very small differences In tiw accuracy of 
grade r^lng between females and m^es. These findings are similar to those reported by Sawyer, et al. 
(1988). In contrast, somewhat larger differences were found for black and white students; compared with 
black students, while students typlcaUy reported grades mce accurately. Sawyc -. et al. found smaller 
differences in reporting accuracy between black and white studenr.; typte^^^^ 

5%. The withln-couree sample sizes for black at d white students In the present study differed considerably. 
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hmwvw. Sample sbBs for blacks ranged frtOTi 22 to 190. depwxilr^ on th^ 

whites ranged from 37 to 1275. Sinaflsampleslzesfof some courses couW Influence the acoracy of these 
lesuits. 

The results of the wlthln-schod analysis showed some variaiMI^ In accuracy among schools. This 
suggests that there may be some assoclatton between the school Ihrt a studert atten^^ 
wfth which s/he reports grades In certain courses. Indeed, decreased reporting accuracy appears to be 
assod^ with schools located m distrtets where larger percentages students live below the federal 
povwty level, and where there are larger percentages of black studertts. (For those schools parttelpating 
bi this study, there was a statl^lcally significant cwrelatlon (r=.26. p < .05) between the percentage of 
students ki the district below the poverty level and the pwcentage of black ^udents In the dtetrict.) 

The ambiguity present In some of the course names might have contribiAed to the observed variation 
m reporting accuracy among schools. The course title -CMcs/Amertean Qovemmenf. for example, may 
have different minings across schools. The varlatton in reporting accuracy among schools should be 
verified through further Investlgatton. due to the small numbers <rf schools IndiKJed In the analyses for some 
courses. 

implicattons 

Course Work Ti^kgn 

The relatively large median proportton of consistent responses (.96) suggests that students' self-reports 
of course work taken are suffkjiently accurate to be used In program evaluation. For example, a reference 
group <^ students who Indicated that they had completed their general education requirements for 
graduatton could be Wentlfied. Students' reports of course work taken could also be used for predtoting 
student perfonnance. Self-reported Information on the number of mathematics courses taken could, for 
example, be used to estimate P-ACT+ perfomiance. It wouW. of course, be necessary to valMate the 
accuracy of such estimates by comparing them to estimates based on transcript Information, partteularty 
If the results were used to make Important declstons that could affect IndlvkJual students. 
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Coufse Grades 

StudWTls' reports of wjurse grades varied from the tr^^ transcriito should 

probably be consutted when making crucial decisions about Individuals. However. seH^eported ^es 
appear to be of sufficient accuracy for research concerning the educational development of groups of 
students. 

School c^flclals and legislators vvho use omcomes assessmw^ results to make Important dectetons (e.g.. 
perfomiance funding) shouW remember that grades (and coiroe wotk taken) may be reported more 
accurately by students at some schools relative to other sdKXJis. This slluatlwi couW be monitored, to 
some extern, by rouUnely Investigating the accuracy wtth which students report grades and course work. 

Since this ^udy was completed, the P-ACT+ CGIS has been revised to collect Information on course 
woric taken and planned, but not course grades. The abbreviated CGIS was added to the P-ACT^ system 
for all participating schools In the fall 1991. 
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TABLE 1 

Proportion of Con^ant RetpoiiMt Bttween Student 
Repents and Transcripts of Cowsas Talten 



1 

Cmirse 


j 

consisS«tt 1 
re^XMr.3es | 


1. English i 


.97 1 


2. English II 


JO 1 


3. Other En^ish 


.96 


4. General Mathematics 


.83 


5. Algebra i 


.87 


6. Algebra il 


.96 


7. Geometry 


.96 


8. Computer Mathemath^ 


.96 


9. Other mathematics 


1.00 


10. World History/CivBization 


.96 


11. U.S. History 


.98 


12. Civics/American Govwnment 


.97 


13. Geography 


.96 


14. General Science t 


.88 


15. General Science 11 


.97 


16. Astronomy 


1.00 


17. Physical/Earth Science 


.89 


18. Biology 1 


.93 


19. Chemistry 


.98 


20. Spanish 


.97 


21. French 


.99 


22. Gernran 


1.00 


23. Other langi^ge 


1.00 


24. Art 


.96 


25. Music 


.95 


26. Drama/Theater 


.99 


Median (across courses) 


.96 
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TABLE 2 

Proportion of Conilstent Ret ponwt Between Student 
Reports end l iantcriptt of Courses Taken 
(WitMn School) 



Course 




Propoitkm withki school 


Numhtf of 
schools 


Min. 


Med. 


Max. 


1. Engiteh 1 


39 


.69 


.99 


1.00 


2. Enrllsh It 


4 


.93 


.98 


1.00 


3. Other English 










4. GenefEd Mathematics 


8 


.65 


.90 


1.00 


5. Algebra 1 


20 


.68 


.91 


1.00 


6. Algebra ii 


4 


.60 


1.00 


1.00 


7. Geom^ry 


5 


.94 


.98 


1.00 


8. Computer Mathernatlcs 


<» 








9. Other mathematics 










10. World Hlstory/Clvnizatton 


5 


.87 


.97 


1.00 


11. U.S. History 










12. CMcs/Amerlcan Government 


5 


.84 


.99 


1.00 


13. Geography 


6 


.75 


.97 


1.00 


14. General Science 1 


8 


.90 


.98 


1.00 


15. Gerwral Science II 










, 

16. Astronomy 










17. Physical/Earth Science 


14 


.71 


.92 


1.00 


18. Biology i 


11 


.84 


.97 


1.00 


19. Chemistry 











20. Spanish 


8 


.90 


.98 


1.00 


21. French 


2 


.99 




1.00 


22. German 










23. Other language 


3 


.97 


.99 


1.00 


24. Art 


4 


.95 


.97 


.98 


25. Music 


9 


.89 


.96 


1.00 


26. Drama/Theater 










Median (across courses) 






.98 
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TABL£3 

Proportion of Comlttem Raspomes Batwetn Stwieiit Reports 
and Tran«:rtptt of Cotims Takoiit by Gmdor, Race, and P-ACT+ Compostta Scora 





Gender 


Race 


P-ACT+ Compos&e scwe range | 


Course 


Fen«de 

in =986) 


Mite 
(n=730) 


Black 
{n=2Q0) 


White 
(n=1350) 


1-14 
{n=387) 


15-16 
(n=361) 


17-18 
{n=405) 


19*32 
(n-564) 


. . — , — 

1. Engfishl 


.98 


.96 


.96 


.98 


.92 


.97 


.99 


m 


2. English II 


.90 


.89 


.90 


.91 


.84 


.90 


.92 


.92 


3. Ottm En^pish 




.96 


.96 


.SG 


.97 


.98 


.95 


.93 


4. Gen^ Mathematics 


.84 


.82 


.83 


.83 


.82 


.re 


.85 


.84 


5. Algebra 1 


.86 


sa 


.84 


.88 


89 


.93 


.92 


.79 


6. Algebra II 


.96 


.97 


.98 


.96 


.99 


.97 


.96 


.95 


7. Geometry 


.97 


.96 


.98 


.96 


.98 


.96 


.97 


.95 


8. Computer Mathematics 


.97 


.96 


.90 


.96 


.94 


.95 


.97 


.98 


9. Other matlmnatics 


1.00 


.99 


.99 


1.00 


.98 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


10. Worid HIstory/ClvNization 


.95 


96 


.96 


.96 


.95 


.94 


.97 


.96 


11. U.S. History 


.98 


.97 


.d5 


.98 


.97 


.96 


.99 


.98 


12. Civics/American Government 


,97 


.96 




.96 


.97 


.96 


.98 


.95 


13. Geography 


.95 


.96 


.93 


^ .97 


.92 


.96 


.98 


.97 


14. General Science 1 


.87 


.89 


.90 


.88 


.85 


.86 


.90 


.90 


15. Gener^ Science II 


.97 


.96 


.96 


.97 


.93 


.95 


.98 


.99 


16. Astronomy 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


17. Physical/Earth Science 


.87 


.92 


.90 


.88 


.90 


.86 


.91 


.89 


IB. Biology i 


.94 


.92 


.92 


.94 




.92 


.93 


.96 


19. Chemistry 


.98 


.98 


1.00 


.98 


1.00 


.99 


.98 


.97 



(continued on next page) 
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TABU 3 (cofitiniiwO 



Course 


Ger 


Ktef 


Race 


P-ACT4 Conqxjsite score range 


remaie 
(n»S86) 


AM 1 

Msde 
(n=73D) 


(ns200) 


Whto 
(n=1350) 


1-14 
{n=387) 


15-16 
(n»361) 


17-18 
(n=405) 


19^ 
(n»564) 


20. Spanish 


.97 


.97 


.97 


.98 


.97 


.97 


.98 


.96 


21. French 


.99 


.99 


.99 






1.00 


.99 




22. Gernian 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


23. Other language 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


.99 


1.00 


1.00 


.99 


24. Alt 


.96 




Q1 






.95 


.93 


.97 


25. Music 


.94 


.97 


.90 


.96 


.93 


.96 


.96 


.96 


26. Drama/Theater 


.99 


.99 


1.00 


1.00 


.99 


.99 


.99 


1.00 


Median (across courses) 


.97 


.96 


.96 


.97 


.96 


.96 


.98 


.97 
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TABLE 4 

Summaiy Coneoidance Between Studmt Reports and Tlranscript GnKfee 



1 CCHJIBG 


Number d 




Proportion 


Average 


Avwage 




studants 










vHJrrejaiion 


i t 


Enolish 1 


idD5 


.64 


.96 




.41 


.77 


2. 


Endlsh li 


279 


.59 


.93 


.27 


.49 




3 


Othi»^ Fnnikh 


2 










— 


4. 


Gof^ral MuthAfnatirHB 


440 


.51 


.89 


.50 


.63 


.66 


5. 


jifwMI CI 1 


924 


.64 


.9S 


.28 


.42 


.79 


6 


AInAhra ii 




.57 


.94 


.13 


.49 


.73 


7. 




240 


.65 


.97 


.23 


.38 


.77 


g 


wvi ( i|/ifi0i iviciii tin 1 Hsiivsi 


0 










:: 


9 


Othftr nvithAmatlne 


0 












10. 


History /CivflizAtion 


256 


.65 


.95 


.32 


.41 


.78 


11. 


U.S Historv 


5 












12. 


Civics /American Gnvemmfint 


252 


.66 


.96 


.33 


.38 


.82 


13. 


GGDoraDhv 


237 


JO 


.96 


.22 


.34 


.84 


14. 


Gondral Science t 


385 


.56 


.91 


.38 


.56 


.71 


15. 


General Science ii 


1 












16. 


Astronomy 


0 












17. 


PhysJcal/Earth Science 


706 


.65 


95 


28 


An 




18. 


Bioiogy 1 


491 


.67 


.96 


.23 


.39 


.79 


19. 


Chemistry 


50 


.60 


.98 


.02 


.42 


.70 


20. 


Spanish 


358 


.57 


.95 { 


.41 


.49 


.85 



(continued on next page) 



TABLE 4 (GOnttatiMd) 



CDUf$9 


jrjants 


w w 


Proportion 

ini ^ 1 
|U| s » 




Avenige 

ini 


consiaoon | 


21. 


FfBnch 


156 


.64 


.94 


.34 


.44 


.83 


22. 


Garman 


4 










•** 


23. 


Othar language 


93 


.60 


.95 


.43 


.47 


.80 


24. 


Art 


200 


.64 


.92 


.32 


.49 


.58 


25. 


Music 


353 


.83 


.96 


.18 


.22 


.67 


26 


Dranna/Theater 


10 












Median (across courses) 




.64 


% 


.28 


.42 


.79 



r. Entries In the first column represent the number of students with both a self-reported grade and a transcript grade. D denotes the 
difference between the self-reported grade and the transcript grade. \ D [ denotes the absolute value of D. 



/ 



3 



I 



SuiTOiiary Concontancc Btlman Student ReiMrtt 
and Transcript Grades 







Number 
of 




>ortion D*0 






Aima^ j 




Qirrslaiton 






8f^^>ols 


Min. 




Max. 






Ntax. 


mn. 


Med. 


Max. 




Mftd. 


Max. 


Mn. 


MmS. 


y 

Max. 




Emsllsh i 






.63 


.93 


.81 


.96 


1.00 


-.12 


.27 


.63 


.07 


.43 


.75 


.33 


.76 


.96 


2. 


Pnalieh 11 

fc^lMliO'l If 




.45 


.59 


68 


.85 


.93 


.97 


.15 


.36 


.75 


.38 


46 


.75 


.40 


J2 


.88 


3 




































4. 


Qenaral Mathematics 


8 


.39 


.61 


.89 


.83 


98 


1.00 


.00 


Z3 


.61 


.11 


.45 


.69 


.33 


.73 


.94 


5^ 


AlgeDTd 1 


20 


39 


.64 


.96 


.84 


.97 


1.00 


-.20 


.25 


.66 


.04 


.43 


.72 


.12 


.76 


.98 


6. 




A 


,tJU 


m 


.60 


.91 


.94 


96 


.(» 


.09 


19 


.25 


.38 


.79 


.59 


.69 


.80 


7. 


Geometry 


5 


53 


62 


.89 


93 


.96 


1.00 


.00 


.22 


.29 


.11 


.39 


.53 


.64 


.75 


.92 


B. 


ComDulsr MathainftficA 


































9, 


Othur mnthfimAtirst 


































10, 


World Hifitfirv/tlh/ili7ation 


D 


.o%5 


61 






.95 


1.00 


05 


.34 


.44 


.11 


48 


.54 


.39 


.61 


.91 


11. 


u.S.Histofy 


































I'd 


Gvics/American Government 


5 


50 


,67 


1.00 


84 


.97 j 


1.00 


.00 


.24 


.63 


00 


.36 


.63 


56 


.71 


1.00 


13. 


Geoaraotiv 


O 




.85 


1.00 


89 


100 


1.00 


.00 


.06 


45 


00 


.15 


55 


.76 


.87 


1.00 


14. 


Oenerai Science t 


o 




63 


1.00 


.67 


.93 


1,00 


00 


.29 


.66 


.00 


S3 


.78 


.64 


.75 


100 


15. 


General Science 11 


































16. 


Astronomy 


































17. 


Phys}cal/Earm Science 


14 


.30 


.66 


.88 


.80 


,97 


1.00 


.03 


.!S 


.74 


.13 


.38 


.83 


.52 


.75 


.96 


18. 


Biofogy ! 


11 


39 


81 


.94 


.75 




1.0Q 


.00 


.15 


.88 


.06 


40 


.88 


48 


.77 


96 


19. 


Chemistry 



































/ 



4U 

(cominueo on next page) 
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TABU S (continind) 



1 

1 

CoufW 


jMunuier 

of 
schoote 


Pt^oiton 0-0 


ftoportlofl |0|il 


AmagtO 


Awafagt |D| 


CoiTaiatlon 


Mn. 


MmI. 


Max, 


Mn. 


Mid. 


Max. 


Mn. 


Mad. 


Max. 


MIn. 


Mad. 


Max.* 


Mln. 


Mad. 




2a Spanish 


8 


.43 


.57 


.78 




.96 


1.00 


.17 


.33 


.56 


ga 


45 




67 






21- ftin^ 


2 


.53 




.60 


.94 




1.00 


10 












Aft 






22. German 


































23. Other language 


3 


.44 


.60 


.66 


.88 


.90 


1.00 


.46 


.56 


.60 


.46 


.56 


.60 


.62 


.81 


.90 


24. Art 


4 


.41 


.83 


.77 


.79 


.91 


1.00 


.03 


.16 


.97 


.23 


.47 


.97 


.18 


.51 


.62 


25. Music 


g 


.57 


.87 


1.00 


.89 


.97 


1.00 


.04 


.17 


.52 


.00 


.17 


.52 


.00 


.68 


M 


26. Dmma/Theater 


































Median {acf(»s courses) 






.63 






.96 






.25 






.43 






.75 





Note: D denotes the difference between the seJf-reported grade and the transcript grade. | DI denotes the absolute value of D. 
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TABLE 6 



Summary Concontonce Batwem Studsnt Reconis 
and Transcript Gtatfat, by Qamfer 











Femtfe 










Male 








1 


Course 


Ml imhiT ni 

studsnts 


D»0 


Proportion 
|D|S1 


Average 
D 


|D| 


Conviofon 


NumMr of 
[ students 


0=0 


PropwHon 
)D|S1 


D 


|D| 


CorrvMion 


1. 


English I 


928 


.64 


.96 


.26 


.41 


.76 


676 


.64 


.95 


.27 


.4Z 


.77 


2. 


English H 


167 






19 


.44 


.77 


112 


.54 


88 


.40 


.58 


.82 


3. 


Other English 


1 












1 




_ 








4. 


GenersU Mathematics 


226 


.54 


91 


46 


.58 




214 


.49 


.86 


.54 


.B9 


.63 


5- 


Algebra 1 


536 


.65 


94 


.27 


.42 


.76 


387 


.64 


.96 


.30 


.42 


.83 


6. 


Algebra II 


82 


.60 


.95 


.16 


.45 


.76 


54 


.54 


.93 


.09 


.54 


.70 


7. 


Geometry 


159 


.62 






.42 


.77 




.71 


.98 


.19 


.31 


.76 


8. 


Computer Mathematics 


0 










,,„_, 


0 


_ 










9. 


Other mathematics 


0 












0 












10. 


W. Histoiy/Ovil 


144 


.63 


.94 


.33 


.44 


.76 


112 


.66 


.96 


.31 


.38 


82 


11. 


U,S. History 


4 












1 












12, 


Civfcs/Amar, Gov. 


139 


.71 


.99 


.24 


.30 


.84 


112 


.59 


,93 


.43 


.48 


.80 


13. 


Geography 


138 


.75 


.98 


20 


.27 


.88 


99 


.K 


,94 


.24 


.44 


.«) 


14. 


General Science 1 


1% 


.60 


92 


.36 


.49 


.75 


187 


.51 


.89 


.40 


.63 


.69 


15. 


Genera] Science II 


0 


— 










1 


mm. 











1& 


Astronomy 


0 


— 










0 












17. 


Physical/Earth Sci. 


392 


.67 


.96 


.26 


,36 


.81 


313 


62 


.94 


.31 


.44 


.79 


18. 


Biology 1 


303 


.70 


.96 


.19 


.35 


.80 


186 


.62 


.95 


.29 


.45 


,67 


19. 


Chemistry 


30 


.60 


1.00 


-07 


.40 


.73 


20 


.60 


.95 


.15 


,45 


.78 


20. 


Spanish 


208 


.58 


96 


.44 


.48 


.83 


149 


.57 


.94 


.37 


.49 


.86 


21. 


French 


100 


.69 


.97 


.29 


.35 


86 


56 


.54 


.88 


.43 


.81 


.75 


22. 


German 


1 












3 













(continued on next page) 



TABLE e (contimMd} 



• 


Fam^ 


Mil. 1 


ntUITOHn or 

studants 




|D|S1 


0 


|D| 




hhmtbar of 
Mudfftta 




Propoftlon 
IDlsi 


D 


ID| 


Cormlation 


Proportlofi 
0-0 


ftppoftfon 
DoO 




89 


.61 


.95 


.44 


.47 


.78 


34 


.59 


.94 


.41 


.47 


.83 


24< Alt 


92 


.63 


.94 


24 


.40 


.47 


108 


.64 


.90 


.38 


.49 


.84 




243 


.83 


.97 


.17 


.20 


68 


110 


.83 


.96 


.19 


.25 


.67 


26. Drama/Thsator 


8 












2 












Madlan (across courses) 




.63 


.96 


.26 


.42 


.77 




.61 


.94 


.31 


.46 


.78 



Note: Entries In columns 1 and 7 represent the number of stixJents with both a self-reported grade ar«J a tran«;ript grade. D denotes the difference between 
the seM-repofted grade and the transcrif^ grade. |D| denotes the absolute value of D. 



Summsry ComsoidsitM DttiwHui IKiNlMt RccorIs 
■nd Transcriiii Om^n, by IIk« 







Black 


vviuie 






ituciaf)t8 


D-O 




D 


|D| 




students 






D 


|D| 






Coufso 


jOISI 


CotnUtXiOTi 


D-O 


|D|S1 


Oorrelatlon 


1. 




190 


.a 


.92 


.39 


M 


.64 


1^76 


M 


.97 


.23 


.39 


.79 


z. 




X 


33 


.92 


.53 


.75 


.75 


203 


.65 


.94 


.22 


.43 


.80 


3. 


OOm English 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 






— 


_ 




14. 


Qm9f^ Mathematics 


75 


.48 


85 


.49 


.71 


.53 


313 


.53 


.90 


.49 


.59 


.67 


is. 


Algebra 1 


90 


.64 


.94 


.30 


.41 


.84 


756 




.96 


.27 


.40 


,79 


6. 


MgebraH 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


115 


.63 


.95 


.10 


.43 


.73 


7. 


Geometty 


27 


.63 


1.00 


.30 


.37 


.79 


196 


.66 


.97 


.19 


37 


.76 




Compute Md^enrifitlcs 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0 


— . 


— 


— 






9. 


Othw mathematics 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 




0 


— 


— 


— 




- 


10. 


W. HistOfy/CWI. 


38 


.79 


1.00 


.16 


.21 


.94 


203 


.63 


•95 


.33 


.43 


.74 


11. 


U S. History 


0 


— 


— 


— 




— 


2 




— 







» 


12. 


CMcs/Amar. Gov. 


27 


.48 


.93 


52 




.76 


201 


68 


97 


.29 


.35 


.83 


13. 


Geography 


23 


.70 


.91 


.39 


.39 


.85 


186 


.72 


.96 


.19 


.32 


.82 


14. 


General Science t 


32 


.47 


.78 


.75 


.88 


.61 


305 


.58 


.93 


.34 


.50 


.76 


15. 


General Science II 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 




16. 


Astronomy 


0 


- 


— 


— 




_ 


0 


— 


— 


— 


— 




17. 


Physteal/Earth Sci. 


124 


.52 




.49 


.60 


.68 


528 


.68 


.97 


.23 


.35 


.81 


ia 


Bk>logy 1 


37 


46 


.89 


.57 


.68 


.71 


404 


.68 


.96 


.20 


.37 


.79 


19. 


Oemtstry 


1 












37 


.65 


.97 


.00 


M 


.72 


20. 


Spanish 


30 


.53 


.90 


57 


.57 


.76 


297 


.57 


.96 


.41 


.49 


.85 


21. 


French 


22 


.36 


.86 


68 


.77 


83 


122 


68 


.96 


.25 


.37 


.84 


22. 


German 


0 












4 













(continued on next page) 
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TABLE 7 (cefitintMd) 



1 Coy/M 








iVJIIlP 


NmtilMif of 
itutfentt 




IDlai 


D 


Avwag* 

|D| 


CofTBjatiofi 


Number^ 






D 








PropMikm 
0-0 


PFoportJon 
|D|$1 


|23. Other langu«gt 


1 


— 


— 


- 




— 


87 


.80 


.94 


.44 


.48 


.80 


Aft 


26 


39 


.81 




.92 


.52 


158 


.69 


.96 


.20 


.37 


— 


25. Mu9ic 


52 


.58 


.90 


.48 


,52 


.82 


269 


.88 


.98 


.11 


.14 


.69 


28. Drama/T?smter 


0 












10 












Median (tm>ss oourses) 




.52 


.90 


.49 


.59 
1 


.75 




.65 


.96 


.23 


.39 


.79 



i: Entries In columns 1 and 7 represent the number of students wrth both a self-reported grade and a transcript grade. D denotes the difference 
between the seH-reported grade and the transcript grade. { D | denotes the absolute value of D. 
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TABLES 

Stmmwif ConMRtanM Mmm ^uOmnH Reoonit 
and T^miMriiil Gmin, by P4UCrr4 



CoiirM 






1-t< 


1 










15-1 


6 




17 16 


19^32 


of 




|D).1 


0 






«« 


0-0 


|0|.1 


D 


)°l 








1 1 


Avervge 

0 


I"! 










Ai^ifjgi 

0 


Avi»ifli 








344 


96 


91 


,10 




,65 


329 


80 


VJ 


J9 


46 


,87 


»7 


60 


97 


78 


43 


72 


A49 


.74 


.99 


.17 


27 


,T7 


t SngBshB 


73 


.M 


,64 


.44 


65 


65 




46 


■91 


49 


64 


.76 


<6 


63 


94 


23 


.46 


71 


103 


63 


.99 


09 


,18 


7B 




0 




















- 


- 


D 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 








- 


^ 






46 


06 


.51 


72 


.60 


119 


SO 


69 


fan 


.65 


.66 


86 


63 


94 


37 


43 


66 


28 


.68 


96 


29 


,36 


74 




SO 


.51 


.66 


37 


66 




164 


.62 


94 


JO 


47 


75 


275 


.63 


95 


29 


43 


77 


3ro 


.70 


90 


.21 


32 


62 




8 












15 








90 


55 


29 


52 


97 


.17 


52 


» 


54 


M 


95 


00 


40 


70 




fi 












27 


44 


OR 


44 


59 


,65 


42 


52 


93 


31 


,55 


70 


m 


.72 


.96 


.15 1 




72 




0 












Q 








- i 




0 


- 




- 


- 


- 


0 


- 










9. 0!l>tf msifwms|tC9 


D 












n 








- 


- 


0 


- 


- 








0 












m W. KistoryA^ 


» 


57 


m 


.46 


.57 


61 


SO 


.56 


90 




.52 


76 


67 


64 


99 


25 


37 


61 


104 


.70 


97 


.24 


34 


66 


11. U,5. N)&tory 


2 






















" 


0 


- 


- 


- 




- 


3 


- 


- 


- 




* 


1?. CM9C«/Am«f . 0<>#. 


4S 


42 


■93 


54 


6r 


.77 


^ 




94 




37 


77 


m 


.62 


90 


30 


.40 


rs 


90 


.76 


90 


.24 


.24 


64 




52 


56 


.9# 


■35 


50 


84 


4f 


66 


95 


JZ7 


.37 ; 


76 


56 


66 


90 


.14 


36 


.69 


60 


60 


96 


16 


U 


70 






46 


64 


.47 


73 


.59 


97 


52 


.93 




56 


TP 


72 


60 


94 


.33 


47 


TO 


as 


.64 


1.00 


09 


16 


66 


15. Qene^ScfefKf 


0 












0 












1 






- 




- 


0 


- 


- 




- 


- 
















Q 












0 












0 












\f Phjr6te«l/E«r1h Set 


125 


49 


91 


.46 


.81 


72 


134 


j63 


96 


?9 


.11 


Jf 


183 


65 


96 


25 


.39 




254 


74 


97 


.21 


;9 


73 




75 


.47 


08 


.M 


69 


67 


«r 


,3© 


92 


31 


.52 


n 


10« 


74 


.90 


.14 


,39 


63 


225 


74 


96 


13 


.29 


73 


19. Chemj^y 


5 












11 












14 












22 


66 


.96 


-09 


36 


56 


30. fipanWi 


15 


31 


.60 


.66 


.91 


71 


66 


53 


.96 


SO 


53 


.65 


96 


.51 




40 


.54 


.61 


157 




99 


,29 


34 


63 


2^, frefKh 


» 


IS 


60 


65 


95 


.61 


27 


.76 


93 


16 


10 


66 


19 


64 


97 


2B 


.38 


.67 


70 


66 


96 


24 


» 


75 


22. Q^rrmn 


0 












0 












1 












3 












23L Olti^ t^nguage 


4 












10 












15 


80 


100 


07 


.20 


93 


64 


S6 


94 


46 


V 


7B 


94. AH 


39 


39 


60 


02 


67 


57 


40 


63 


90 


10 


56 


41 


39 


67 


9? 


41 


41 


.63 


74 


78 


99 


05 


27 


50 




5? 


B? 


90 


42 


SO 


66 


fi6 


r9 


94 


21 


30 


55 


9D 


61 j 97 


.22 


22 


70 


145 


W 


99 


.04 


.07 


06 



(comlnusd on next paga) ' 
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I 



TABL£ • (conammf) 











1 










1^^ 


8 






irte 


19-a 




of 






0 




CcvnrtRlDn 


ol 

ituSenCs 


(Ml 


|D|.1 


0 


w 






0-0 


|D|.i 


0 


A««?SQ9 






0-0 




O 


M 


























































•r 


w 


.4r 


€9 


68 




59 


93 




93 






03 


n 


39 


iv 






T3 


m 


.If 


M 





Note: Ertiiw b»colwnT0 1. 7. 13. and 18 re^^ DctenoiesthedffferaficebfltwswithBsalf-fBportedmKle^ IDI 

oftioiss ine aosoluts vriuB of 0. i~ «- i i 
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